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have done. That day I dined in company with the President, and told him frankly that it was impossible for such a mob to govern this country. They have unhinged everything. The executive authority is reduced to a name. Everything almost is elective, and consequently no one obeys. It^is an anarchy beyond conception, and they will be obliged to take back their chains for some time to come at least. And so much for that licentious spirit which they dignify with the name of * Love of Liberty.' Their Literati, whose heads are turned by romantic notions picked up in books, and who are too lofty to look down upon that kind of man which really exists, and too wise to heed the dictates of common-sense and experience, have turned the heads of their countrymen, and they have run-a-muck at a Don Quixote constitution such as you are blessed with in Pennsylvania. I need say no more. You will judge of the effects of such a constitution upon people supremely depraved/'
" To-day [October i9th], I hear the purport of Cantaleu's conversation with M. Necker about the debt of the United States to France, This last demands a million louis, which I think too much, and says that he cannot think of presenting to the public view a bargain in which he gets less than twenty-four millions [francs]. This afternoon I drive with Madame de Flahaut to the Bois de Boulogne, but we are stopped for want of a passport at the barriere. We make a short visit at the convent. Madame is in much grief over the loss of her income. The reduction of her brother's affairs, who is superintendent of the King's building, takes some of her support from her ; and 4,000 which was due by the Comte d'Artois vanishes with his Royal High-ness's person. Thus there remains but 12,000, and those badly paid, being a rente viagtre. With this little income it is impossible to live in Paris. She must then abandonrom thence I go to the Louvre, though I had determined not.    The Cardinal det of your own astonishment 6. The retreat of the Duke of Orleans is attributed to you, and if you go into the Council immediately after what is called by some his flight, and by others his banishment, the two events will be coupled in a manner particularly disadvantageous and disagreeable. 7. If you go into the ministry with Mirabeau, or about the same time, every honest Frenchman will ask himself the cause of what he will call a very strange coalition. There are in the world men who are to be employed, not trusted. Virtue must ever be sullied by an alliance with vice, and liberty will blush at her introduction if led by a hand polluted. Lastly, I am earnestly, most earnestly, requested by those who love you well to add one caution as to your friends: Trust those who had that honor before the I2th of July. New friends are zealous, they are ardent, they are attentive, but they are seldom true.
